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ineffective, 11 texts were selected for distribution to students for 
ranking, all on the same topic — the Civil War, Overall, students 
ranked Bruce Catton's "Grant and Lee at Appomattox", as the best and 
it became the experimental text. Thje sentences in this "piece were 
decombined — to reduce the fluidity of the writing — and then submitted 
to students, who ranked the text near*'. the middle of the 11 sample 

studentSL real^ and rewrote the decombined text, taking 
instructor recommendations regarding sub;sti tution , 
and subordinatioVi. These student-recombined texts were 
afiother group o^ stydents, who rafiked the^ones that 



texts. Next, 
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then given to 



the Catton original the highest. Analysis of original 
texts, to discover patterns that related to the 



were most like 
and recombined 

arrangement of lexical sets to good 'writing, was inconclusive. A 
survey of students to determine features that accounted for the 
quality of the te^t indicated that the words "it" and "and" are 
significant . ^t seems. that the small 'words provide the key link 
between the meaning and wording systems of a languqe. (CRH) 
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.The Lexical .Cohesion of Combined and Deconfbined- Sentences 



James C: Addison, Ar, 



"PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE THIS ; 
MATERIAL HAS BEEN GRANTED BY 

Jamee C. Addison, Jr. 



Any text,*any passage that forms \ unified .whole, by defiait'ion h.ns 

\ _ . . . "... ' ' 

texture, Textute may be explo^ined . by examining a text's linguistic -features or 

. . • . ( ■ ' . • ' ■ ■ 

cofts 1 1 t-uent s . One prime feature is cohes^ion, by which we mean a semantic 
concepjt referring to "relations of , meaning that exis t within a text and that 
define it as a text'^ ( Halliday, and Hasan , 1976', p. 8). More specifically, by 

flr - ' - « 

cohesicyi we»refer to certain "non--structural text-forming relations" (p. 7). 
These are relations other than the structural* ones of clause, phrase, and 
Sentence. * ^ 



^ Taken in this sense, thefi, the . co^esiph^ of a text is exhibited in two 



ways — the more general meanings through the grammar' of the piece and the uiote 
specific meanings through the lexis, or vocabulary. But cohesion is always' a 
semantic relation, and whether we refer to grammatical* cohesions-such things as 
reference, substitution, or ellipsis--or to lexical cohesion or to conjunctive 
cohesion,, which lies on the border line ^etween * the two, we are distinguishing 
9nly in degree/ Bec-ause telct* are semantic units, it j^ecessarily follows that 
cohesive relations madt exhibit semantic traits. 

^ t . 

, B.ecause texts caw be defined in one sense as supersentences (i.e., combina 
tions of 8entenq.es that form •a unified whole), it seems quite logical to use 
cohesion analysis as a means of examining combined and decombined (nv.nrsuper) 
-sentettaes to see i'f it can help account for the ways in which they work. When 
I first began my study and came up^with a working hypothesis, I felt the key to 
combined/ decombined distinctions .-n^ight lie witliin the lexical mode of cohesion. 
T'felt, in othet words, that different sets or< chains of lexical items, 

V 

because o£^, their positions relative to each othar and to one another, might 



hold the key tcnvhy some texts were porceived as well wriften ^nd others, 
because they were decombinod, were perceived as poor and ineffective.' After an 
exhaustive analysis of se v^vmi ty - two student samples, however, I m^diiY^my 
hypothesis 'and began moving in a different direction — one whicli would aUow-/ 
more flexibility in e-xpanding lexical cohesic5n to include aspects o£ 



grammatical and -»con junc t i ve cohesion as'walj. * 

I began my §tudy by selecting a text. I chose ^leven texts whbe^i^I 
thdught were well written; they were all on the same general topic, the Civil 
War. 'I stapPeid the eleven texts together, not identifying thera by bither. title 
or author. These packets I distributed to three groups of readers, ranging 
from very gOod freshmen to senior^ ^in advanced com^s i t ion . i;hese students had 
shown themselves in the past to be both good readers and" gCod critics of^^ n 
wrj.ting. '^They were told tp read the eleven texts caref ul ly , -to rank ttoem best 
to worst using a number scale, and tb give their reasorts.' - ^ 

In each of th^ groups, the results were the same. One text was selected' ' 

as best or second best by 91% of the readers. This, text, whic^ was Bruce 

Catt^n's "Grant and Lea^-at^Appoma t tdx , " became my experimental text. The 

reasons tA^ rej^ders gkve for their high ranking of t|his tj[xt included (1) a 

fluid style," (2) a fluenrcy with the language, and (3) a "like you werg'^" there" 

quality to tl^^ writing. The selected text, then, was one which good readers 

perceived as being good. > " , 

C » * ■ ' ' ' ' * 

I then set about to destroy some 'of that goodness — or at least to mar the 

faqe of goodness. By takingVthe elegant pros^ of Catton and taking apart; the 

rhythms, symmetry, and fyht^ax, I reduced most of th^ s|r>tences to simple ones." 

' . It 
* • * 

I decombined them. Then I placed this decombined "vers ion of the original essay 



in Lln^ fKiiiu» Mirfckift oC rel.'it^eH tcxtff and . 5t r i but them to thr«'o new f»roup,» of 

re^idors-^-re'adl^r s unfnunlmr with tho j;*/ittoa /m- i gi n.i 1 . ' > 

V /fl^is time the readers weri? instructed to carefully read the pvipers, rank • 

them best to ' wors t , ^ ancf 'to fj^ive their veasoniP. JMos t * re^d^^rs placed the 

• ■■ * i 

/ 

decombiped text near tl^ middfe of the heap. In* fact, 8^2 found iK ranked no 
better than fi'fth of the total sample of elevein. -A significant 7^ rankeW it;^^ 
seven^th No reader now Dercfi ved* it as fh^ best text. The- students , 

/ ' ..... . . ' ^ 

reasons for this 'ranking showecj/makre variation than h^d th'e earlier group of 

respondents, fiut they con.veiTged on three points: -(L) a choppy, abrupt style, 

(2) repeti t iveness o.f words, y and ( 3) "oy?*rre liance on pronouns. By recasting 

the original essay, which was perceived as good by go.od readers, into 

decorabined senteiitees to form a text npw seen by gogd rea^fiifs as m&^iocre^at 

best, I had gotten what I wanted.^ - - 

* _ * ' 

Now, my guiding question became !*what was it about the sentence decombining 

th-at c'ciused the perceived decline in text quality?" A. second question became 

) 0 . ' ^ . ' ' ' 

ion ,/ particu lar ly lexica 1 "cohes ion as extended to inclilde aspects of 

grammatical and canjunctive cohesion, explain this perceived difference?" 

To begin thej next phase of my project, I distributed the decorabined 

' . . ' ■ . " { 

version of the text to my- 72 freshman writing stu(;lents, 24 of them remedial and\ 

* > 

48 in the re'gular composition sequence. I gave them fairly extensvv% mscruc- 
tions ,. telling thcMu to rend the essay carefully before trying, to get a sense of 
the writeif, His siCuation, his audience, and his purp.dse. Then they were 
instructed to recombine the sentenaes using the techniques 'we had discussed the 
previo\is week. I especially recommended -substitution,^ Con junction , and s\ubordi- 
nation. When they were satisfied' with their texts and felt that they now 
matched what the writer's criteria probably were, I collected the papers. \ 



"can cones 



I cofild toll from even n curfiory reading* t\\nt '^ercoptlblo dirfeiei)C08 in 
text quality existed^, buL*l decided to giv^» the recas.t papers to stLll anotlier 
gfoup of readers — this time junior and. senior tiechni^cal writing students who 

. . . ) . 

had shown themselves to be good readers and good critics of writing.* Tliey were 
instructed to CD'^read the student tejcts carefully, ('2) rank the .eleven XeVs 
bast -to worst, and (3) ciVe Cheir 'reasons. These readers had not seen the ^ - 
original Catton text, but it becamje obvious to me' from looking at the readers 
responses and Vankings that those texts, which were mos.t like the Catton 
original in syntax, use of pronouns and conjunctions, and rhythms of prose were 
those perceived as good by the readers. When they gave their reasons, they 
cited (1^ a fluidity/'of style, (2)- an ease of combination , and (3) a natural- 
ness of ttransRfi'on . ' • ^ 

4 ' • S 

Taking the samples perceived as good by Lhe 'reqxleriS , I correlated their 
ranking with three other factors: (1) VSAT score, <2) score on the 
university's writing placement exami na t ion , and (3) s^cess, as measured by 



gr^ades, in other writing classes. I found a high correlation^ between good 
texts (those scored first- or second out of the eleven), VSAT scores of 530 or 

c 

higher, wririoig placement exam scores of 3+ or 4 on a I'to 4 scale, and grades 
of A or B+ in writing courses. Similarly, I fdund a high corre lat ion be twpen 

those versions fajnked low (fifth or lower) and low'VSAX scores of 430 and 

f . . • • 

below, low writing placement exam scores of 2- and below,' and grades of C ^ind 

t 

below in iJriting courses. ' 

Next, the versions identi f ied> as good-^those rewrAttert and recombined by 
better students as defined \yy the factors out 1 ine.d >biive — were anajlyzed in 
three steg^: (l)'^the major lexical sets oi' chains were identified and marked, 
(2) the locat\pn. of these sets or £hai^s within new and old information and 



wi Ll\ i n^etop i c atui cotmncnL shc tr i on'!^ of scnf^^ncufl urttS noT-ed » niul (3) thfi way in**^ 
which thcso^Jets oi" cliains fitted intJ orthoj^raphic paragraphs, or into 
recognizably ''chunks" of .discourse was observed. Then V tried ta discover a 
characteris^cic pattern or lexical ar ranj^ement wh.ich would typify a good writer 
(here recombiner ) . When I was unable to discover such ^pattern, "^I compared 

\ . . , : ^ ' • 

the successful writers' versions 'Ij'ith both the Cattort ori ginal, and wi th my 
recast, decombined one. I' anaty zed\ both the original and d^combined texts in 
the same ways I had the gooy studeVit versions above. The ^compar\s6n proved 
inconclusive. Lexical cohesion by itself could not account for the perceived 
superiority of the successfully combined texts over the unsuccessfully, combined 
(of ten , large ly uncombined) ones. , ' / 

I t^ien took the next logical step. I analyzed, my recast, decombined 
version and performed the same analy tica 1 .stfps -as before. Once again, 
although I trie'd to isolate and identify a lexical pattern characteristic of 
poor writers (here t-ecombiners ) , I could not. Next I compared the unsuccessful 
writers' visions with both the recast, decombined text and with the Catton 
original. I analyzed both of these texts in the same ways I had earlier 



analyzed the student versions. Again, the comparison^ were inconclusive.* 



Lexical cohesion by itself could not accoqnt for the perceived inferior quality 
of unsuccessfully recombined sentences. There had to b^ other reasi»ns for the 

; * 

significant, differences in text quality--the differences citec^, by tlie groups of 
rea whQ ranked the original Catton versioi^ as best of 11 and my decombirtfed 

•version as only mediocre. Simi lajr Jy^T^here had to ^i0^ither reasons to account 
for the high ranking of student texts 'simi lar tothe Catton original andV^he low 
ranking of distinctly different texts. ^ * ' 

1 - 




■ ' ^ / • . , \ • • • 

In order d iscotre r ^^hv^ t rhesc "^other .jeayons mip,ht be, 1 /lokV^ all of my 
Foadors two questions r fl) In suct^essfiil CaLtoR original nnd in the 

'students ' versions po rc voTlVas .good (i.e., whicd np|Uoximate it), wluTt one 
word is;^ dcynijinant — tlie^k^y to jthe ^iece? (2*0 Besi^des tli'a^ key word, what other 
single^ featui>e accounts f|or the quality oE the texts perceived as good? The 
answers to-^tHese two questwrrfs suggested 'a more profitable line of inquiry. T< 
the first /question about' the Tcey word, approxima t'^y 90 percent of all student 
readersr responded with the l^x i teni IT- A signi f icant Jeight percent 

' . . ■ . . ' x ~ " . 

responded with the lexical item AND , y[o the' second question about another 

' y . - 

single feature, approximately' 84 'percent responded with' the lexical item AND 
»- " I- ^ 

and a signif/icant ninen, percent cited 'rt. v 

V F'?oni these re^pons^, I got a clear indication of why lexical cohesion 
could not account for the perceived differenci^s in writing quality betweevn 
those texts which approached the original Cat ton jrer s ion intterras of "sei^tence 
IJombina t ion and those wh^ich did not. Most researchers, who have written ca 
cohesi6n have observed that ccvheslon in texts is achieved partly through 
grammar and partly through yocabulary. They have also pointed out how unclear 
the boundary is between what is ' grammatical and what is essentially lexic*Sl, 



particularly in cases like IT and AND , 



^For instance, Haliiday and Hasan, who have done better^work in this area 
than most, write that -"it comes closest to being an alternative realization 
of general noun + reference item, a;s in the 'thing . ^ Hence the bound^<y 
between '^lexica 1 cohesion of the type we are calling REITERATION , and grammati- 
cal cohesion of the REFERENCE t^pcj is by no means clearcut; the class of 
genera 1 . no un^ provides a form of cohesion that lies ^somewhere* ift between the 
two, and is interpretable as either" (pi 279). Another point most researchers 



l>nv« made about cohesion specifically concerns words like IT miil ANi) --hij^h 
frequency words in Ll^ English Innjjuaj'e Awd words usually Chough«t ot -as without 
'meaning.* For , ins tance , Hallidny and . H.'|ii'in wr i t e "in assessing the lexicalV 
cohesion of a text we ^can safely ignore , repetitive occurrences of fully 

grammatical . . . items like pronouns and prepositions and verbal airxi 1 i ar ies 
(p^ 291). They further note that "the ' and ' 'relation is felt to be ' ' 
Structural and nrot ^cohesrve but that "if^is a fact that the^'word and is 

- ' ' ■ . " . • t • -A 

used, cohesively" (p. 233). ' A ^ 

. -i ' ^ 

% • ' 

Frpm'all of thi?, I think we can sa fe ly assume fha t the small frequent 

words of the language — -'words like _i^ and and — are ther po^nt of the rub. 
They are not as purely grammatical as some, lin^uisjts would have ' us "believe , but 
clearly have a lexical component. Because such words inhabit the crossover 
between the gramma ti^caK and lexical systems — .\ l<:ind of nether region-^.- thei r 
exact natures' have not been pointed out. 
« On the Ua«is on my, ^tudy, th^n , ahd because' of ray assumption aboutT the way 

- ■ ■ . . y ■ ^ . 

in which frequent lexical ite^s^ exhibit dual tendencies, I would^ like to draw a 
more ge'Aetal conclusion. This conclusion J_s that, although lexical cohesion 
^al(^ne can seldom, if ever, account for the success a wrfter has in cpmbiijiing 
sentences to form an effective text, it can, if exteVided to include grammatical 

. • ^ 

and cohjiKictive cohesion, explain ^ good ^art of what good writers characterise 
tically do, \ * • 



course, by'^tating this conclusion in this way ;^ I am leaving myself 
open to attack from those who v/o'uld claim that syntax and style are the 
determinants of success in such a text. But I would counter by asserting that 
it is the small words of the language* — the i tfs and, ands — that provide the 



kpy LinV — perhrfps ^i^c^rtt.link — between the mecUiing nnd wording systemn of the 
language. v * . • . 




/ 
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Grant and*. Lee at .Apponiatto:^ 



\ 



Until this Palm Sunday of 186^ ^the word Appomattox had no 

meaning. It was a harsh name.- It had been Jeft over from the 

* 

Inc^ian days. It belonged to a river. It also belonged to a 
country tovn^. It had no overtones. But after this day it^ would 
be'^one of the haunted possess-ions of the" American peopled 'It 
would be a great and unique word. It would echo'iia the nation^ 
memory with infinite tragedy and infinite promise. It would ^ ^ 
recall a moment.^ Sunset and sunrise came togeiiher in a streaked 
glow. It was half twilight and half dawn-. 

The business jftight ^most have been stage-managgd' .for effect. 
No detail ^afl been»sOverlbj#ked . There was even the case of Wilmer 
McLean. He was a Virgina,an. He once owned a' place by. a stream 
named Bull £l&n. He found his farm overrun by soldiers irt the firsjt 
battle of the war. , He sold out. He move(^t6 southern Virginia to j^' 
get away from the war. He bought a modest house in Appomattox . 

^Court Hous'^o. Tho war Saught up with him finally.. Grant" and Lee 

m ^ ' jf .' 

chose his front, pa^rlor as the place. -This was out of all the rooms • 

. ■ 

in America. Here they would sit down together. They )f/ould bring , 
the fighting to aji end. ' {/ 

Lee had one sta^f officer with him. In Mr. McLean's front J 
yard p! Confederate orderly stood by. The war horae Traveler nibbled 
at the spring graj^s the while. .Grant came with half '^a dozen officers 



liis own. JTH^se incl-uded tho fHiiiouG Slu)*ridaii. .lie and Lee 
>ehc>ok hftnds,. They. jtook tlioir seals. * These troojjed into the 
r.ooiii to^^ook and to listen. 'Grant und'Loo Gfit at two separate 
tables.' They were the central figures. in one the greatest 
tableajxs ipc Awerican history. 

It )>as a great tableau. It was not merely because of what 
these two raen did. It was also because of what they were. Ko 
two American^ coul{i have been in greater contrast. (Again, the 

staging was perfect). Lee was legend incarnate. He was tall. 

% . ' ' 

He was gray. He was on^ of the handsomest men who had ever lived. 
He was 'one of the most imposing. He was dressed today in his 
best uniform. ,His sword was bel't ed ' at - his waist. Grant was-- 
well, he was U.S. Grant. He was ra^ther scrubby. He was under- 
sized. He was wearing his working clot hes . His boots and trousers 
iwere mud-spattered.- He was, wearing -a private* s rumpled blue coat. 
His lieutenant general*s stars were tacked to the shoulders. ^. 
He wore no swor.d. The 'iiTen noticed the contrast. Those with 
tjiqm rei^embered it. Grant himself seems to have felt "it. Years 
afterwar^dh^ mentioned it. 'This was in his memoirs. He went to 
some lengthss^Thi s was bo explain something. It was why he did 
not go to this meeting togged out in a dress uniform.^ (In effect, 
hin explarration waa thijJ. He wan too buny.) 

YqI Iho contraob wont, far beyond tho matter of . personal ' 
appearance. Two separate versions of America met in this rooifl.* 
Each was perfectly embodied by its chosen representative. 



S' 



There wao tlie American ar i o tocriKi^ . It had had a 'gre<xt day ." 
It camo from tlio pa^st. It looked to the pnst. It seoinod almost 
dqliberately archai-c. It had an air of knee breeches and buckled 
Shoes and powdered wigs. "It had a leisured dignity. It had a 
rigid code! In it privilege and duty were 'closely jcined. It had 
brought the country to its- birth..- It had provided many . pjf its 

' .; . ■ ' ' ■ 

beliefs. It had gj, Vent: 'Courage and leadership. It had given a 
sense of order andr^'-^arning . This cl^s would have provided4;;!the ^ 
perfect vehicle.. iDhe vehicle was for carrying the ri^i^eQ;il||!i 



century forward into thevfuture. This was if there had 'iseen any 
way for this -to .take place. But from the day of its beginning^ 
America had been fated. It was fated to Jje a land of unending 
change. The country was in powerful ferment. This was the 
country in ^hich the leisure class had its place. The class 
itself had changed. It had been diluted. In the struggle for 
survival it had laid hands on a curious combination. It was the 
combination of modern machinery and slave labor. The old standards 

* ■ ■ 

had been altered. Dignity had b^gun to look like arrogance. 
And pride of. pur'se had begun to ey)Ow out pride of breeding. The 
slj^^^r-i.Jif etime of Robert E. Lee had seen the change. Lee himself 

touched by it. 



^^^^Bt ' the old values were real. The effort to pre^serve them 
haa nobility. Of ... all *the things, none had more poignance than 

the desperate fight to preserve these disappearing values. These 

■■: \ ' ' ' 

w6're fehjings t^at went to make up the wat*. These values Were eroded 

by change f^pm within as much: as by change from without. The fight 

had, been made* It had' been lost. Everything was -personifie4 in • 

the -gray '..maft. It was evarything that had been^dre&med and tried and 



I 

e 



4^ 



fought for: The gray mAn 'sat at a little tablo in^the parlor 
^at Appomattox. Ho waited for the other man. !lo was to start 

writing out the terms of surrender. 

. ' . • . . . s 

The other man wag wholly r epr eeentative too. Behind him 
there was a new society. It was not dreamed of by the founding 
fathers; It was a society ui^ the lid taken-off.. It was western 
man standing up to assert something. It w&a tliat what lay back 
of a person mattered nothing. This was i-n ■ comparison, to what lay 
ah^ad of him. "It was the land of the mudsills. It was the land 
'Of(^he temporarily, dispossessed. It was the .land of th'^ people who 
had nothing to lose but the future. Beh4,nd it- were hard time'^ 
Behind it were humiliation and failure. Ahead of it was air the \ 
world. It was a chance • to lift ones elf "^y one's bpotstrapsj^ It/ 
had few standards beyond a bas^i^belief . It was an unformulated 
belief in the irr epr essibility and lAtimate value of the hiimap 
spirit.' It could tramp with heavy boots down a ravaged Shenandoah 
Valley or through the embers of a burned" Columbia. It didn't give 
more«Jthan a casual thought to the things that were being destroyed. 
"Yet it had its own nobility. It had its own standards. It had, 
in fact, th^ future of the race jLn i^ts keeping, with all /the 
immeasurable potential. This potential might reside in a peojfl^. 
They had decided something. They would no longer be bound hy the 
limitations of the past. It was rough. It was uncultivated. It 

came to important meetings; It wore mudd^y boots." It wore no sword 

'■*■,■ 

It had to be listened to. / 



My 



Qrant and lee at Appomattdpc n ' ^^^^'V' '^'^ S'^^ 

\ "By Bruce Cation 



Until l.lrln ga 1 m r^unday in 186^i ih*^ word Apyjoina ttox had no 

• T ■ ■ - , 

inwaninp. 11 wac a harsh napie left over from Tn^lian day.;,, it bo- 

longed to a river and ^to a country town, 'and it had no overtones. 
* • . ' ' ■ 

But after this day it would be one of the haunted possessions of 

f . ' ^ 

the Amei'ican people, a great and Unique word that would echo in 

the nationaf memory with infinite tragedy and infinite ■ promise , 

• ' ' . " ' ^ A 

recalling a moment in which sunset and sunrise came together iin 

a streaked glow that was half ^ilight and half dawn. 

The business might almost have berfn s ta^e-managed for effect. 

No d-etail had been overlooked. There was even the case of Wilbur 

McLean, the Virginian who once owned a plac^ by a stream named Bull 

■ V ' 

Run and. who found his farm overrun by soldiers in the first battle 
of ^he war". He sold out and moved to southern Virginia to get away 
from the war, and ^he bought a modest house in Appomattox Court Houlo; 
and the war caught up with him finally, so that Lee and Grant chost- 
his front pfirlor--of all the rooms in Amer ica--aG the place wi.ere 
they would sit down together and bring the fighting to an end. 

Lee had one -^ta^f officer with him, and in McLean's front yard 
a Confederate orderly stood by while the -war horse Traveler nibbled 

at the spring grass. Grant cfB:me with half a dozen officers of his 

^ s \ " 

own, including the famous Sheridan, and ^^fter he, and Lee had shaker. 

hands and taken their seats these trooped into the room to lojok 'and 

to listen. Grant and Lee sat at two separate tables, the central 

figures in one o* the' greate^st tableaus of An^erican history. 

It was a great -tableau not merely because of what these two 
"* . « 
men did but also because' of what they were. No two Americans could 



15 



havo boon in /greater con Iran b. (A(-;a.} n, the nlnfjinf; was })orfGet .) 

i 

Tiee wfts legend j ntariiaie- - inll ^ e^'aVf ono of tho hAndsoinent and 
most impoiviing men who ovor lived , dronnod todrty in his bcv^t uniform,-, 
with a sword belted at his waist. Grant was---well, he was U.S. Qrant, 
rather scrubby and unders ized , wearing his working clothes, with mud- 
spattered boots and trousers and a private*' s . rumpled blue coa^ , with 
his lieut,enant general's stars tacked io the shoulders. He' wore no 
sword* The meti who were with them, noticed ...the contrast and remem^bered 
it. Grant hj^^self seems to' have felt at; years afterward, when he-^ 
wrote his memoirs, he mentioned it and went to some lengths to explain* 
why he did not go to this meeting toggicd out in dress uniform.. (in 
effect, his explanation was that he was ji^^st too busy.) , 

Yet the contrast, went far beyond the matter of personal ' appear- ' 
,anpe. Two separate versions of America met in this room, each/per^ 
fectly embodied by its chosen representative. 

There was art American aristocracy, and it had had a great day. 

• 5 

It camp from the past and it looked tt the past; it seemed almost 
deliberately^archaic , with an air of knee .breeches and buckled shoes 
and powdered wigs, with a leisur^ dignity and a rigid code in Wliich 
privilege and duty were closely joined. It had brought ^he country 
to its birth and it 'had provided many of it^ beliefs; it had given 
courage artd JUeadorship, a sense of order and learning, and if th^re 
had been any way by which the eighteenth century could possibly have 
been carried ^forward into the future, 'this class would "have provided 

the perfect vehicle. But from the day of its beginning, America had 

• ' .J * . ' * . . • 

been f&iedi to be a land of unending change. The country in- which this 

leisured class had its pVn^e was in powerful fermjent, arid the class 

itself had changed. It had bei4^ diluted. In the struggle for survival 



i^ hdA^ltxid lunulr> 0}\ the .cur:lou;*-> coinbina tioii oT niodorn niacliiiuVry 
nncJfc nlavG labor,, the. old^ standa'^dn had been artired, dignity Ijad 
bof;un to .look l*ike hrroganco^ and pride of purse had begun to elbow 
out pride of breeding. The^ single lifetime of Robert E. Le"^ had 
. Sveen the change , although Lee-^ hiintJielf had not been touched by it. 

Yet the old values werB real ^ and the ^effort to preserve them 
had nobility. ' Of all the things that went to m^ke' up the war, none 
had more poignance than the desperate fight to 'preserve these dis- 

m J * 

appearing values, eroded by change from within as jnuch as by change 
'from without.' The figbt had been made and it had been^lost, and 
everything that h^d b^en dreamed .and tried ^nd fought for- was per- 

. sonified in the gray man whct'sat at the little table in ^e parlor 
at Appomattox and/ waited for the other,, man to start writing out the 
terms of ^surrender . • , ^ , ^ 

The other man was wh.ol^y representative j;;00 . Behind him there 
Was a new society, not dreamed of by th^ founding fathers: a society 
with the lid taken off, western man standing up to^assert that what 
lay back of a person mattered nothing in cojnparison- to what lay ahead 
of h'im. It was the land of the muds'llls , the temporarily disposse*-*L.ed , 
the people who had nothing to, lose but the future; behind , it were hard 
times, humiliation and fail'ure,' and ahead of it wa^ all' tKe world and 
a chance to lift oneself by one^s bootstraps. it had few standards 
beyond the basic unformulated beliaf in the ^i^rrepre^sibility and ult- 
imate value of the human spirit, and it could tramp i^ith heavy^^^^ts 
'9owh a ravaged ^Shdnandoah Valley or through tbe embers of . a burned 

4 Columbia without giving more •^jian a casual thought to the^ things that*^ 
were bein^ destroyed. Yet it had its own nobility and its own standards 
it had, in fact, "the future- of the race in , its keeping, *with all the 
immeasurable, potential tbat might reside in a geople who ,had decided 



» ♦■«■ 



thu t they would no longer bo bound by the l.i mi laiionG, of the past 
It wan rouph and .uncultivated anciiit came to important meetings 
wearing muddy bootn^.and no s-vor^d, and if had to be likstei.ed to. 
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